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Title I funds are supposed to boost spending for high-poverty 
students, not fill in the holes created by district allocation 
practices. 
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Introduction 



I n theory, federal Title I funds are supposed to help poor children in high-poverty 
schools overcome the disadvantages they bring from being raised in poverty. At 
its inception 40 years ago, as part of President Lyndon B. Johnsons “War on Poverty,” 
Title I was justified as a relentless assault on the school-quality side of the educational 
achievement challenge. 1 Title I required school officials to distribute new federal funds 
to localities and schools with a lot of low- income students. Local officials were required 
to use the funds in their school districts to target schools with the highest concentration 
of students from low-income families. On paper, it all made great sense. 

Unfortunately, what looks so reasonable in theory often encounters problems when put 
into practice. Even today, while the $13 billion dollar program unquestionably brings 
districts more funds, it is not clear how these additional funds are being integrated with 
state and local funds to provide increased spending on the highest poverty schools. On 
the ground, Title I never really worked the way its framers intended, no matter how 
frequently or devotedly they returned to tinker with the legislation. The reality is that, 
when it came to accounting for how funds under Title I had been used, the federal 
grantors did not know what the district grantees were doing. That continues to be the 
case today. 

Initially, funds were sometimes used as general school aid. Amendments tightened up 
the program to require it to focus on disadvantaged students. As schools became more 
segregated by income, Title I amendments permitted “whole school” reform in schools 
in which the great majority of students were disadvantaged. 2 

Despite the fact that funding for Title I continues to grow, and the program is now 
the major funding arm of No Child Left Behind, the research reported here indicates 
that funds are not always spent in a way likely to accomplish the purposes of the 
legislation. In most urban districts a systematic bias is built into the district allocation 
patterns, a bias that supports disproportionate funding for schools in the more affluent 



Johnson's Great Society, or "war on poverty" incorporated several elements. In addition to Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, he established the Job Corps in the Department of Labor, Medicare and Medicaid, a new federal 
Department of Housing and Urban Development, and the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

2 

For an excellent discussion of the history of Title I see: John F. Jennings, "Title I: Its Legislative History and Its Promise," 
in Title I: Compensatory Education at the Crossroads, ed. Geoffrey D. Borman, Samuel C. Stringfield, and Robert E. Slavin 
(Mahwah, New Jersey: Lawrence Erlbaum Associates, 2001) 
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neighborhoods. Title I funds, intended to augment spending for poor children, are 
used instead to bring spending in poverty neighborhood schools up to parity with 
other district schools. Moreover, a portion of Title funds, intended for students in 
schools with the highest poverty levels, are diverted to schools in the wealthiest district 
neighborhoods. 

District officials often do not know about these spending patterns, and generally do 
not intend them. On the contrary, when asked if schools with high concentrations of 
low-income students are treated fairly in terms of funds allocation, most school leaders 
are convinced that “poor” schools receive disproportionately more funds than schools 
in wealthier neighborhoods. They take this position on the assumption that general 
or “non-categorical” school funding is equitably distributed and that much of the 
categorical funds (such as those for second-language learners) are disproportionately 
targeted to schools in low- income neighborhoods. 

In fact, most school officials so sincerely believe that schools in low- income 
communities disproportionately benefit in this system that they have difficulty 
accepting evidence to the contrary. 

The problem is not deceit, lack of commitment to the needs of disadvantaged students, 
or refusal to follow the law. The problem is two-fold: First, district funds- allocation 
practices are so murky and complex that it is difficult to determine how much money 
is spent at any individual school. The assumption that non-categorical funds are spent 
equitably is incorrect. Second, the spirit of the law — that these federal funds are used 
only to augment services for disadvantaged students — is easily broken. This is true 
even when school administrators are committed to the intent of the law and make every 
effort to follow it to the letter. 
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